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"When the treaty of peace Deemed to progress favourably before
tlie congress at TJtreclit, prince Eugene was sent by the new
emperor, Charles VI., requiring Anne to continue the war at her
own expense.   This renowned imperial general, had been Marl-
borough's coadjutor in most of the late victories.   He was Marl-
borough's friend, and came at this time as his partizan.   Fully
aware of that point, the queen made every possible excuse to
delay his visit, but in vain, for prince Eugene was safely landed
at Greenwich, January 6, 1712, and, despite of aJl impediments,
attended the royal levee held the same day.   He was soon made
sensible that her Britannic majesty had taken offence at his
venturing into her august presence unsuitably attired, for Hoff-
man, his imperial master's resident minister, had solemnly warned
him "that queen Anne could not abide any one that was pre-
sented to her without a full-bottomed periwig."    Eugene, who
was already in the royal antechamber, exclaimed "I know not
what to do.   I never had a long periwig in my life; and I have
sent to all my valets to know whether any of them have one,
that I might borrow it, but not one has such a thing."    He
spoke with that impatience and contempt which, when reported
to queen Anne, increased her indignation.   The poor queen was
unwilling to receive this unwelcome guest, who came to destroy
the pacification she sighed for.   The beauty of prince Eugene was
not sufficient to authorize the queen's solicitude respecting Ms
adornments; for Swift gives this description of her warlike visitor:
"I saw prince Eugene at court to-day; he is plaguy yellow, and
excessively ugly besides."   When the queen held her birthday
drawingroom, February 6,1712, prince Eugene presented himself
respectfully enveloped in a full-bottomed wig of proper court
proportions.   Her majesty had designed to give him a diamond-
hilted sword, worth 4000Z., but did not present it with all the
world looking on, as was expected.   Although it was a national
tribute, it was privately bestowed in the presence of her lord
chamberlain.

Party spirit broke out at this period, peace mobs and war mobs
paraded the streets; and the disappointed politicians just dis-
missed from office organized bands of night-disturbers called
Mohawksj who traversed the dreary streets, and ill-treated, and
even slaughtered any unprotected persons they met. Thomas
Burnet, fche bishop's profligate son, was notorious as one of the
Mohawks' gang.

The queen had been kept for the last two years in a state of
anguish which certainly shortened her life, by the constant threats
of her once-loved favourite to publish the letters that had passed
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